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tation. The use of even broader and more remote his-
torical settings is another aspect of the same trend.
This preoccupation with the past is, as we have said,
not a mere escape into a less precarious yesterday; it
has, indeed, none of the sentimental and idyllic char-
acteristics of the historical novel. For it projects, with
that remarkable German fondness for metaphor, the
issues and problems of the present into the most re-
vealing phases of the past, and demonstrates, wherever
its intention is positive, occasions of exemplary hu-
man virtue; where it is critical and accusatory, it is,
in the main, concerned with the evidence during the
past hundred years of the disintegration of the bour-
geois order.

The ponderous volumes of Wilhelm Schafer's Dra-
zehn Bilcher der dentschen Seele (1922), Paul Ernst's
Kaiserbuch (1923-1928), or Otto Gmelin's (1886-
1940) Das neue Reich (1930) are indications of the
one tendency; Bruno Brehm's (b. 1892) account
of the decline of the Austro-Hungarian Empire
(Apis und Este, 1931, Das war das Ende, 1932, and
Weder Kaiser noch Konig, 1933) or Joseph Roth's
Radetzkywarsch (1932) illustrate the other. But there
are many novelists who present current problems in
historical disguise, and it is not seldom that their
popular effectiveness is increased by a strong admix-
ture, not only of adventure, but of strident patriotism.
In the work of Hans Grimm (b. 1875), for instance,
extreme and exclusive political motives would serve as
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